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A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF SARAH 


(LYNES) GRUBB. 
An address to her children, written at several different 
periods. 
Sroxe Newinerton, 28th of 12th month, 1832. 

My dearly beloved Children,—Being now in 

the sixtieth year of my age, and not knowing 
how long it may please Infinite Wisdom to 
leave the ability for employ of this kind, I em- 
brace the present time to commit to writing 
some short account of my past life; hoping the 
perusal of it may be blessed to you. 

I was born at Wapping, London, in the 
ear 1773. My father’s name was Mason 
ynes; he was, by trade, a block and mast 

maker. My mother’s name was Hannah Hold- 
way. I have been informed that they both 
came of respectable families in the middle 
class of community, and were each favored to ex- 
perience something of vital religion. My dear 
mother has spoken to me of the tenderness of 
my father’s conscience, and of the day of Divine 
Visitatiun to her own soul in early life. She 
was a beautiful person, and much admired when 
young; but could not see her way to enter the 
married state, until she had an offer of the 
hand of the plain, simple-hearted Mason Lynes. 
She has related to me an instance of my father’s 
sense of religious duty, as being worthy the first 
attention. Having some urgent business on 
board a vessel lying in the river, that was to 
sail at a certain time, be suffered some work to 
be done on the first day of the week, which I un- 
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derstand, cost him many weeks of bitter remorse. - 

He was in great repute for upright dealing; 

and being of industrious habits, had realized 

some property, when it pleased the Lord to 

call him from every worldly pursuit, and every 

tender tie in nature, toa fixed state of exist- 

ence in the world of spirits. Those who best 

knew him, and witnessed his departure, were 

comforted in the persuasion that an entrance . 
into the everlasting kingdom of God was abun- 
dantly ministered to him, through redeeming 
love and mercy, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. I well remember his taking a final leave 
of his seven children, one by one. While he 
labored hard for breath, he counselled us sever- 
ally to fear and love God. I was then about 
six years old. 

Two years after this solemn and deeply af- 
fecting event, the three youngest of us were 
placed at “‘ Friends’ School,” Islington, or then 
Clerkenwell. The change was severely felt by 
us who had come from every comfort, to endure 
sore privations, but our heavenly Father 
blessed all to my mind—even He who had 
visited me by his love when not more than 
five years old; so that I delighted then in the 
“Divine Songs” of Watts, which au amiable 
elder sister had made me acquainted with, at 
that early period of my life. 

At school I sought the Lord; feeling His 
power in my heart operating against the evil 
propensities of my nature; yet to these cor- 
rupt inclinations, | many, many times gave way; 
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and for this I was brought under great condem- 
nation, even as early as when nine years old ; su 
that 1 bemoaned my condition,and have begged 
and prayed at that period, for a better state 
and a happier. I went on sinning and repent- 
ing for years; still my love for good books in- 
creased, and for good people. We had few 
beoks. The Bible, and one or two journals of 
Friends, are all that I can recollect reading ; 
and I really valued them as highly as I was capa- 
ble of doing in this my childhood. When I 
grew to about thirteen years of age, I began to 
discover something about me, or in my mind, 
like the heavenly anointing for the ministry ; 
for the Lord had revealed His word as a ham- 
mer, and had broken the rock in pieces in my 
living experience ; and I was contrited under 
a sense of power and love ; saying even vocally, 
when alone, ‘‘ Lord, make me a chosen vessel 
unto Thee!” Icould even then utter good things, 
and have done so to my schoolfellows in select 
companies; and once I saw several in tears 
while I spoke to them. I was not, however, 
sensible of a Divine requiring to do as I then 
did. 

Soon after I was fourteen years old, a friend 
from Ireland took me into her family to attend 
her children, who were young, there being four 
of them. This situation was as a fresh ordeal 
to me. At one time I wrote thus :— 

“3d of 6th month, 1791.—Oh the deep dis- 
tress and sore anguish of soul which I now 
feel! It is beyond expression; yet, out of the 
depth of my tribulation, have I been permitted 
this morning to cry unto the depth of His 
mercies, whose compassions fail not. Oh! 
there is something in me which perhaps is not 
of His pure Spirit ; that wishes it might please 
Him to cut the thread of my life, or that I 
might go into some solitary place, where I 
might mourn and none know it. But I find 
another language, peradventure more profitable 
to attend to, ‘Is this keeping the word of my 
patience ?’” 

I was then eighteen years old; had come 
forth as a minister, yet discovered great need 
of further refinement, both for my own accept- 
ance with the Lord, and that I might be fit 
for the Lord’s use. Truly I had to abide the 
fiery furnace. — 

With respect to my first appearances as one 
called to speak in the high and holy name of 
the Lord, they were in great fear, and under 
a feeling that my natural inclination would not 
lead me into such exposure, for I shrunk from 
it exceedingly ; and often have 1 hesitated, 
and felt such a reluctance to it, that I have 
suffered the meeting to break up without my 
having made the sacrifice: yea, when the word 
of life, in a few words, was like a fire within 
me. Great has been my mourning through 
these omissions of duty, although but seventeen 


years old when [I first gave utteranée publicly to 
a sentence or-two ; and [ had opened my mouth 
in private many months previously, uader the 
constraining influence of the Spirit of truth; 
being without the shadow of a doubt that it 
was indeed required of me, poor child as I was, 
[ had sweet consolation in coming into obedi- 
ence; and after a while was surprised to find, 
that although I stood up in meetings expect- 
ing only to utter a Jittle matter, more passed 
through me, I scarcely knew how. 

Thus the gift grew and much baptism and 
suffering was my portion from time to time: 
the great work of my salvation and sanctifica- 
tion going on, while I was occasionally induced 
to invite others to the needful acquaintance 
with Him who came to redeem us from all 
iniquity. I have never known an easier way 
to favor with the Lord of life and glory, than 
that of passive submission to all His holy will 
concerning me, even under dispensations most 
proving and mortifying to the fleshly mind. 

I lived nearly ten years in-the family to 
which I went from school, viz, that of Sarah 
Grubb, of Anner Mills, near Clonmel, Ireland. 
Never, all that time, could I see my way to 
change my situation; for, through all the diffi- 
culty that lay in my way of fulfilling my re- 
ligious duty, I believed that the Great Master 
had some good end which He designed to an- 
swer, in permitting me to be as it were cramped 
in the gift dispensed to me as a minister of 
Christ: and my faith was at times renewed 
and confirmed, that if I would patiently endure 
to the end, my reward would be sure. Thus I 
was mercifully enabled to “ wait all the days of 
my appointed time until my change came ;” 
until, in the clear openings of truth, I was led 
back to my native land, to my near relatives, 
and sent forth /argely to publish the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel. I had been some journeys 
while a servant in Ireland, but now avery wide 
field of labor opened before me; and, with the 
consent of my Monthly Meeting, I travelled 
much, up and down in England, both among 
Friends and others, for some successive years; 
and many blessed and powerful meetings we 
had, to the praise of His excellent name, with- 
whom we can do nothing, and are nothing. 
For some considerable time I was joined by my 
beloved friend Ann Baker, daughter of Samuel 
Baker of Birmingham, and afterwards wife to 
Stanley Pumphrey, of Worcester. We passed 
through tribulation together, which, as well as 
experiencing some rejoicings, had a strong ten- 
dency to unite us in true sisterly love and 
friendship ; and in it we were preserved to the 
end of her course, which was finished with holy 
triumph many years since. Neither hath death 
itself dissolved the heavenly bond by which 
our spirits were united; even in that which 
outlives all probation. 
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It pleased the Lord to call me into a path 
much untrodden, in my early travels as a mes- 
senger of the Gospel; having to go into mar- 
kets, and to declare the truth in the streets. 
This sore exercise began in Cork, Ireland ; but 
it was only in one instance required of me in 
that nation: in England, however, many, very 
many such sacrifices [ had to make in pursuit 
of peace: and in pure obedience to the will of 
my Heavenly FatherI gave up. No one knows 
the depth of my sufferings, and the mortifying, 
yea, crucifying of my own will, which I had to 
endure in this service; yet I have to acknow- 
ledge to the sufficiency of Divine grace herein. 
Many times I had brave opportunities on these 
occasions, to invite the people to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who manifests Himself in the conscience 
as a light,"and who would discover the evil 
of covetousness and of all unrighteousness ; 
leading and teaching “to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God.” Hun- 
dreds, possibiy thousands, who would not, even 
though requested, come to meet us in a house, 
or place of worship, have thus felt the power of 
the living God, in hearing tell that he reward- 
eth every man according to his ways, and ac 
cording to the fruit of his doings. In some in- 
stances we were rudely treated. Once in a 
great town (Leicester) while I was speaking in 
the market, there came two men who looked really 
furious. They said the mayor ordered me down ; 
coming toward me through the crowd that stood 
round, evidently intending to pull me down 
from where I stood; but I observed them, and 
‘looking at them, their countenances fell, and 
they appeared to have no power to touch me: 
however, as they came with an order from the 
mayor of the town, I told the people how it 
was, and commended them to their inward 
Teacher—Christ. When we obeyed the order, 
and were leaving the place, sume said, had it 
been a mountebank who stood in my place, he 
would have been suffered to proceed ; but that 
which drew their attention to God was pro- 
hibited. Others who were light and wicked, 
reviled us. I had, as usual, some dear and 
tender friends among the brethren, who ac- 
companied and stood by me in such great ex- 
ercise. These partook of the insults offered— 
the people throwing at them: indeed somebody 
was unfeeling enough to bring hot melted lead 
and cast at us; some of which was found on some 
part of the clothing of one dear friend. I re- 
tired to my chamber at a friend’s house, after 
this bustle; and oh the sweet tranquillity that 
filled my mind! I thought it a foretaste of 
that glorious rest prepared for the children of 
God in His eternal kingdom. 

At Durham a clergyman came in a rage, 
while I was preaching in a market place, want- 
ing some of the people to hale me away; but 
they took little or no notice of him,and he passed 


on. Next day we appointed a meeting for 
First-day morning, in a hired room in this dark 
town; and, as was usual, posted up notices, 
These were torn down, and we were informed, 
that if we held the meeting, we should be 


‘heavily fined. The meeting was nevertheless 


held, and owned by the great Head of His own 
Church. At the close another was appointed 
for the evening of the same day, and a large 
heavenly meeting it was. We tarried there all 
that night, but heard no more of the threatened 
fine. This was but ofe of divers visits to Durham. 
It is not my intention, in writing a narrative, 
to enter much into detail of my journeyings 
from place to place, but to leave my dear chil- 
dren some testimony to the sufficiency of that 
Name in which we are called to confide, and to 
encourage to come up in faithfulness to all truth’s 
requirings. é 

Once, when young in the ministry, being at 
an inn with tke family with whom [ lived, L 
heard one of them say she had placed a hand- 
kerchief in one of the chambers; and on going 
to fetch it, could not find it. Immediately my 
mind was impressed with a sense that a young 
girl whom I had seen in the house, had stolen 
the handkerchief. I was astonished at my con- 
viction of this fact, for I had by no means a 
disposition to suspect any one of evil. It was 
not, however, to be suppressed ; for I saw with 
clearness she had committed the theft: what 
showed it me was the light of the Lord, which 
came like lightning into my mind. I ran to 
enquire for the girl, who came, not knowing 
my business with her. I looked at her, and in 
the fear of the Lord told her she had stolen the 
handkerchief, which she dared not deny, and it 
was produced. Then I spoke to her; the power 
of the Lord accompanying what I said, in a 
wonderful manner, the girl turned very pale, 
almost like a corpse. I continued to declare 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and to warn 
the young creature for perhaps twenty minutes. 
While the Lord’s word was passing through 
me, a servant was cleaning the floor of the 
room where we stood; one apparently of the 
very lowest of her class. She felt so struck by 
the authority with which the communication 
was attended, that she raised her hands with as- 
tonishment. The mother of the young girl 
came to me before we left the inn, and asked 
me how [ could tell that her daughter had 
taken and concealed the handkerchief; to which 
I replied, that I was made acquainted with it 
from a sense given me By the Spirit of truth 
in my own mind—the anointing which could 
not only give me to be without doubt in this 
thiag, but also did influence all that take heed 
to it, so as to lead them out of sin, and bring 
them to live godly lives. I told her she had 
this gift of God in herself; that all the child- 
ren of men had it, or a measuie of it; and 
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warned her to take heed to it. I understood 
they were all Papists who heard me speak. 
After this was over, and we passed away from 
the place, I was so overcome with what had 
occurred, that I could not refrain from mapy 
tears. 

Another time in my life have I been alike 
filled with the mighty power of the Lord in the 
sacred work of the ministry. These two in- 
stances were extraordinary. The second was 
in the case of a member of our Society, a high 

rofessor, but who was of a contentious spirit. 
t came upon me to set before him his corrupt 
and dark state, and to warn him of the day of 
the Lord who searcheth all hearts; that if he 
did not speedly repent, and humble himself as 
in the dust, this day would overtake him, 
bring him down, and he would come to nothing. 
I was engaged to keep my eye upon him, while 
thus addressing him in the dread of the Most 
High: he attempted to look at me once or 
twice in defiance, but he could not hold up his 
head, nor oppose the power: he grew: quite 
pale, and was some time silent, as we sat to- 
gether after. . When, however, we were about 
to separate, he began to rail against me for 
what I had said. His words seemed but as 
chaff before the wind. After this also, my 
bodily powers seemed so shaken, that I was 
quite weak, and obliged to lie down for a while. 
Thus did it please Infinite Wisdom to show 
forth His own mighty power through a mere 
nothing 


* 
(To be continued.) 


Never neglect one duty under pretence of at- 
tending to another : you honor God as much in 
attending to your calling in a right spirit, as 
you do when upon your knees. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIAS HICKS. 
BY RACHEL HICKS, 

Having been favored from early life fre- 
quently to hear Elias Hicks in his public 
ministry and in conversation on religious sub- 
jects, in which he bore abundant testimony to 
the all sufficiency of the * Spirit of Truth,” to 
teach and qualify for every good word and 
work, I feel constrained to unite with those 
who have testified, that his daily walk in life 
was consistent with the doctrine he preached, 
which he sometimes said was the hardest task 
he had to perform, because the divine principle 
Friends profess to bg guided by, and that he 
invited the attention of others to, requires 
great watchfulness, prayer and the daily cross, 
so as to live righteous, holy and godly lives 
among men. His testimony was strong and 
clear that this was the only means of bringing 
about that reformation in the human family so 
much desired by those whosincerely love man- 
kind. He believed that “ Friends were de- 


signed to be a peculiar people, called to hold 
forth ‘to the world peculiar testimonies,” 
among which are plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel, industry and economy, 
benevolence to the needy, kindness, justice and 
mercy to all. The Scriptures of Truth and 
a pure Gospel ministry he viewed as secordary 
means of instruction ; but, above all, the Divine 
Spirit in man he believed to be the only means 
of preservation from sin and iniquity. Therefore, 
when he‘heard of members of our Society mixing 
in associations with other people, in their govern- 
ments and politics, Bible and missionary socie- 
ties, and charitable associations, he was grieved, 
because he thought familiarity with those who 
did not rely on the Divine light to call and 
qualify for good work, tended to Tead to a de- 
pendence upon other means of instruction. 
The politician generally depends upon his reason- 
ing powers; the missionary receives a salary, 
studies to qualify himself for the ministry, 
teaches that the Bible is the word of God and 
our only rule of faith and practice. Even in 
benevolent associations there is a danger of 
being led off from a reliance on that Wisdom, 
which is profitable to direct in all things, and 
which enables us to take up the daily cross, and 
also from a strict regard to that sobriety of con- 
duct that Truth requires of all its professors. 
An important part of E. H.’s mission undoubt- 
edly was to warn Friends of this danger, the 
revival of which may be even now as a watch- 
word to those who in sincerity join associations 
for benevolent purposes. 


Elias Hicks was a strong man and often’ 


made use of strong expressions, and was not 
always so minute in his explanations of his sub- 


ject as some desired. One of his travelling 


companions made some remarks to him respect- 


_| ing it, when he replied, the view of the subject 


treated on was so plain to his mind that it 
scemed to him all could understand it. . 
When he labored with his fellow members, 
to stand alone and not mingle with the nations 
or people around them in associations, it was in 
love to all of every class, believing that we asa 
Society would be more useful in giving evi- 
dence of the sufficiency of the Grace of God, to 
lead into -all truth, by practicing that pure 
morality which Jesus Christ taught by example 
and precept in meekness and quietness of spirit. 
His consistency in daily life has been testified 
of by members of other religious societies who 
knew him well and understood the doctrine he 
taught. One instance now occurs. <A young 
man, about the year 1828, after hearing an indi- 
vidual speaking to the passengers on board a 
steamboat of the—as the speaker supposed— 
unsound and dangerous principles held forth by 
Elias Hicks. The young man, a Presbyterian, 
stepped up to him and said, “I will tell you 
my views of Elias Hicks. I am not a member 
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of his Society, but I have known him from my 
childhood up to the present time ; his moral 


character is and has been without a spot or. 


blemish, and he will stand, and his doctrine will 
stand, when you, his opposers, will be scattered 
to the four winds.” 

And of latter time an Episcopalian miuister 
said to a Friend, after some wise remarks rela- 
tive to our Society, “If you had lived up to 
your principles and Elias Hicks’ doctrine, 
slavery would have been abolished without the 
shedding of blood; if you had, as he recom- 
mended, abstained from the use of and trading 
in articles raised by slave labor, others would 
have seen the consistency of it, and many would 
have followed your example ; so that the slave- 
holder would have seen the market for his goods 
was passing away, while those who had no 
slaves, had a ready and profitable sale for 
theirs. Therefore, for his own benefit, he 
would have been induced to set his slaves 
free ; thus gradually, safely, and in a peaceable 
manner would slavery have been abolished, and 
we would not bave had this desolating war ;” 
and then added, “ The time will come when the 
historian will set down Elias Hicks’ name as 
the greatest man of bis age.” 


Upham says, “ Some Christians remain in 
the condition of servants, followed and scourged 
by an inward condemnation, and do not cheer. 
fully and boldly take that of sons. They 
wander about, oftentimes led captive by Satan, 
in the low grounds of the gospel life, amid 
marshes and tangled forests ; and do not ascend 
into the pleasant hills and land of Beulah, 
where are the spicy breezes and perpetual sun- 
shine.” 


—— wee 
From Janney’s History of Friends, 


BARBARA BLAUGDON. 

Barbara Blaugdon was from her youth re- 
ligiously inclined. She had received a good ed- 
ucation and was much esteemed in her profes- 
sion asa teacher of youth. On being convinced 
of the principles of Friends, believing it ber 
duty to take up the cross, she adopted the sim. 
plicity of manners peculiar to this Society in 
dress and address, in consequence of which her 
pupils were withdrawn, and she lost her em- 
ployment. 

She even carried her aelf-denial so far as to 
abstain from all flesh, wiue and beer duriog the 
space of a year. In the meanwhile, she con- 
tinued to advance in spiritual knowledge, and 
being faithful to her religious convictions, she 
went forth as a messenger of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Being moved by a sense of duty, she some- 
times went into parish houses of worship, in 
order to exhort the people to the fear of the 
Lord and amendment of life, for which she was 
several times committed to prison. For no 
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other offence than this, she was, in one instance, 
whipped until the blood ran down her back ; 
but she did not flinch from suffering; on the 
contrary, she sang alvud, and was made to rejoice 
that she was accounted wortby to suffer for the 
name of the Lord. In some instances, even 
her persecutors were touched with a feeling of 
compassion for her, and convinced of the truth 
of her testimony. She was repeatedly engaged 
in interceding for her persecuted friends, and 
not without success. ‘ : : ‘ 

“On the same day that Edward Burrough 
and Francis Howgill left Dublin, Barbara Blaug- 
don arrived there. She came from England ia 
a vessel bound for Cork, but which was, by foul 
weather, carried to Dublin. When the storm 
was raging with violeace, the seamen imputed 
the cause of it to her, because she was a Qua- 
ker, and were conspiring to throw her overboard ; 
but she overheard their conversation, and told 
the captain that if he did not prevent them, her 
biood would be required at his hands. He in- 
terposed his authority, and frustrated their 
wicked purpose. The storm continuing, and it 
béing the first day of the week, she went on 
deck, being moved by a sense of duty to exhort 
the seamen and to pray for them. They were 
very quiet and sedate ; acknowledging that they 
were obliged to her for her prayers, at a time 
when the chaplain of the ship was silence 
through fear. 

Qa landing at Dublin, she went directly to 
tfie Deputy’s house; but was told that she could 
not speak with him, and that he had just ban- 
ished twoothers of her persuasion. She applied 
to the secretary, and at length got permission 
to see the Deputy. 

When she came into the withdrawing room, 
a person came out of the Deputy’s chamber 
covered, while those who attended him stood 
bareheaded ; for they, knowing she had never 
seen the Deputy, designed to impose on her by 
substituting another person in his stead. The 
room being nearly full of people, some of them 
asked her ‘“‘ Why she did not speak to their 
lord.” But she, having a sense that a decep- 
tion was intended, auswered, “ When I see your 
lord, I shall deliver my message to him.” Soon 
afterwards, the Deputy himself came forth, and 
sat down on a couch. She then stood up and 
spoke to him; cautioning him to beware that 
he was not found fighting against God, in op- 
posing the truth and persecuting the innocent, 
but, like wise Gamaliel, to let them alone ; for, 
if it was of God, it would stand, but, if of man, 
it would fall.” She added, that the enmity did 
not lie so much in himself as in the magistrates 
and priests by whom he was instigated to perse- 
cute the people of God. After she had thus 
spoken, she returned to her lodging at the house 
of Captain Rich, who, coming home, told her 
the Deputy was so much troubled, and so mel- 
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ancholy, that he could not go to bowls, nor en- 


gage in any other pastime. 
Barbara having performed herservice in Dub. 


lin, went to Cork, whereshe had some relatives; 
but feeling a religious engagement to appear at 
places of public resort, and to preach repentance 
and amendment of life, she met with much abuse, 
and was subjected to imprisonment. It was re- 
marked, however, that in almost every place 
where she published the principles of truth, 


some of the audience embraced her doctrines. 


After her release from prison, in 1656, she 
embarked for England ; but did not remain long 
at her home in Bristol, until she again returned 
to Ireland in the service of the gospel. The 
vessel in which she came foundered near the 
Irish coast; but her life was providentially 
saved, and, after landing, she pursued the same 


course as before, preaching with zeal and suc- 


cess; but her sufferings for conscienee sake 
were even greater than on her former visit. She 


was imprisoned both at Dublin and at Limerick, 


and on her passage homeward she was robbed 
by a privateer of all the property she had with 


her.” 


The intellectual and spiritual treasures of the 
past should indeed be reverently preserved and 
used ; but they should be used as seed. _ In- 
stead of indolently living on the stores which 


our fathers left, we should cast them into the 
ground, and get the product fresh every season 


—old, and yet ever new. The intellectual aid 
spiritual life of an age will wither, if it has 


nothing to sustain itself but the food which 


grew in an earlier era: it must live on the 
fruits that grow in its own time, and under its 


own cye. 
—_——-o-o 


For Friends’ Lutelligencer. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
© Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” 

All that saintly experience ever had to teach 
resolves itself into this, the lesson how to say 
affectionately, “ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Slowly and stubbornly our hearts acquiesce in 
that. The holiest, so faras he has mastered 
the lesson, will acknowledge that many a sore 
and angry feeling had te be subdued, many a 
dream of earthly brightness broken, and many 
a burning throb stilled in a proud heart before 
he was willing to suffer God to be sovereign in 
His own world, and do with him and his as 
seemed Him best. The earliest record that we 
have of this struggle in the human bosom is 
found in the bool of Job. 


It is the most ancient statement we have of 


the perplexities and mysteries of life, so graphic, 
80 true to nature, that it proclaims at once that 
what we are reading is drawn not from romance, 
but life. It has been said that religious ex- 
perience is but the fictitious creation of*a pol- 














ished age, when fanciful feelings are called into 
existence by hearts bent back, in reflex action 
and morbid, on themselves. We have an an- 
swer to that in this book. Religion is no mor- 
bid fancy. In the rough rude ages when Job 
lived, when men did not dwell on their feelings 
as in later centuries, the heart-work of religion 
was mavifestly the same earnest, passionate 
thing that it is now. 

The heart’s misgivings were the same beneath 
the tent of an Arabian Emir as they are beneath 
the roof ofa modern Christian. Blow after blow 
fell on the Oriental chieftain :—One day he 
was a father, a prince, the lord of many vassals, 
and many flocks, and buoyant in one of the 
best of blessings, health; the next he was 
a childless, blighted, ruined man. And then 
it was that there came from Job’s lips those 
yearnings for the quiet of the grave, which are 
so touching, so real, and, considering that some 
of the strongest of the elect of God have yielded 
to them, we might almost say, so pardonable : 
‘‘T should bave been at rest, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together: they hear 
not the voice of the oppressor. Wherefore is 
light given unto him that is in misery, and life 
unto the bitter soul, which longs for death but 
it cometh not, and dig for it more than for hid 
treasures—which rejoice exceedingly and are 
glad when they can find the grave ?”” What is 
the book of Job but the record of an earnest 
soul’s perplexities ? 

“ Afflictions,” said the tried man, “ cometh 
not out of the dust, neither doth trouble spring 
out of the ground—superintending all this I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” ~ 

And here there is one word full of meaning, 
from which we collect the truth of sympathy. 
It is that little word of appropriation, “‘ My ” 
Redeemer. Power is shown by God’s attention 
to the vast; sympathy, by His condescension 
to the small. It is not the thought of heaven’s 
sympathy by which we are impressed, when we 
yaze through the telescope on the mighty world 
of space, and gain an idea of what is meant by 
infinite. 

Majesty and power are there; but the very 
vastness excludes the thought of sympathy. 
It is when we look into the world of insignifi- 
cance, which the microscope reveals, and find 
that God has gorgeously painted the atoms of 
creation, and exquisitely furnished forth all 
that belongs to minutest life, that we feel that 
God sympathizes and individualizes. When 
we are told that God is the Redeemer of the 
world, we know that love dwells in the bosom 
of the most High; but if we want to know 
that He feels for us individually and separately, 
we must learn by heart this syllable of endear- 
ment, ‘“‘ My Redeemer.” Child of God! if you 
would have your thought of Him something 
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beyond a cold feeling of His presence, let faith 
appropriate Christ. You are as much the ob- 
ject of God’s solicitude as if none lived but your- 
self. He has counted the hairs of your head. 
In Old Testament language, ‘‘ He has put your 
tears into His bottle’”’ He has numbered 
your sighs and your smiles. He has interpreted 
the desires for which you have not found a 
name nor an utterance yourself. If you have 
not learned to say, “‘ My Redeemer,” then, just 
so far as there is anything tender or affectionate 
in your disposition, you will tread the path of 
your pilgrimage with a darkened and a lonely 
heart; and when the day of trouble comes, 
there will be none of that triumphant elasticity 
which enabled Job to look down, as from a 
rock, upon the surges which were curling their 
crests of fury at his feet, but could only reach 
his bosom with their spent spray. 


— -—+~0r 





life might seem fair and good, while yet the 
heart was full of all uncleanness. How little 
he said about doiny—how much about being. 
The beatitudes do not refer to public ordinances, 
alms-deeds, toil, and busy care. Rather, 
“blessed ” are the poor in spirit, the pure in 
heart, the mourners, the meek, the humble 
souls who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
So Paul wrote to the Corinthians that, though 
they should speak with angels’ tongues, and give 
all their possessions to the poor, and even with- 
hold not their bodies from the fires of martyrdom, 
yet would they be nothing without Jove. And 
the same apostle taught the Galatians that the 
fruit of the Spirit is “ love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” This is personal religion, to be 
attained by the most helpless and obscure ; 
without it the most active life isa failure. Oh, 
fellow sufferer, believe that this blessed religion, 
this true piety, may be developed in the en- 
Men commonly look upon protracted suffer- | durance of your sick-room, as truly as amid all 
ing only as an evil and bitter thing. It seems | the activities of the most busy life. The end 
to them like an interruption, an interference | of your being i not frustrated; your useful- 
with the real purpose and business of life. | ness has not come to an untimely end; your 
They chafe and fret beneath its heavy hand, | life of pain and seclusion is not afailure. God, 
wondering why they are thus laid aside and | who is wise and perfect and kind in his every 
their work hindered, and perhaps complain, | plan, says to you, “‘Z have chosen thee in the 
‘To what purpose is this waste?” They bear | furnace of affliction.” Do you think that he 
it because they cannot escape from it, and it| forgot his own glory when he made the choice? 
may be that years pass away before they learn| His honor is dearer to himself than to you ; 
that in the very suffering which has so disap-|and you may be sure that he has placed you 
pointed all their plans and hopes they are ful-} where you can best promote that honor. Though 
filling the vocation ‘to which the Lord has | eternity alone can reveal what thissuffering shall 
called them. For suffering is, and ever ought | have wrought out for you, yet you sufer not for 
to be considered, a vocation ; not indeed a call- | yourself alone, but for his sake. From his calm 
ing which one would choose. for himself, but | all-seeing infinity the great master builder sur- 
which his Father has chosen for him. Jesus | veys the spiritual temple of his grace. He fits 
said to Peter, -‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, | each stone to its one appropriate place, cutting 
when thou wast young, thou girdest thyself and | and polishing it more or less according to its 
walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when | nature and preciousness and the position it is to 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy|occupy. Is it not an honor to be such a stone, 
hands, and another shalt gird thee and carry |in such hands? 

thee whither thou wouldst not. Thisspakehe,| Besides a suffering life is not of necessity 
signifying by what death he should glorify | useless to one’s fellows. How many have 
God. And when he had spoken thus, he said | learned the beauty of patience and gentleness, 
unto him, Follow me.” So in later times, all | of. meekness and self-abnegation and perfect 
down through the history of the church, many | trust, at the bedside of the Lord’s “ hidden 
a disciple has been called to glorify God, not | ones.” How many have been led to the cross 
in the manner of his death only, but through | of Christ from seeing the power of his grace to 
interveving years of privation and pain. Look- | sustain and cheer through long and fearful an- 
ing at suffering in this light, how is its whole|guish, and to take away all fear of the last 
aspect changed. No longer a fearful weight of |enemy. How much sympathy and love flow 
unmixed misery, crushing body and spirit, and | out from a chastened spirit to comfort and en- 
seeming to defeat entirely the original intention | courage others. What clouds of incense 
of one’s being, it becomes an ennobled, sacred, | (“ which are the prayers of saints’) have gone 
fruitful calling. For outward acts, however|up from couches of sleeplessness and pain, 
praiseworthy and useful they may seem, do not | descending again in blessing upon the church 
constitute religion. What we are is of far more |and the world. Who can say that Chloe Lank- 
consequence in God’s sight than what we do.|ton, strong and well, would have been more 
How often, in the course of the Saviour’s earth- | useful in these thirty years than Chloe Lankton, 
ly ministry, he taught men that the external the “example of suffering, affliction, and of 


















































THE HIGH PREROGATIVE OF SUFFERING. 
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tience ?” But the crowning glory of suffering 
is that it allies the soul to Christ. It makes 
the servant as his Master, the disciple as his 
Lord. I know that nature shrinks from pain, 
and that mere pain is not the severest part of 
the protracted trial. I know the fierceness of 
the struggle, the helplessness, the disappoint- 
ment, the anguish that cries out, “If it be 
mee let this cup pass from me.” So Jesus 

imself prayed, but the cup was not removed. 

— Boston Transcript. L. E. C. 

Love is not duty ; but duty cannot be per- 
formed without love. It is love that gives 
vitality and power to all forms of duty. And 
if you look at religious life, that which you look 
at from the inside as speculation may seem 
vague ; but there is no person that has ever had 
the inbreathing of the Spirit of God, and the 
awakeving of a true religious life, who is not 
conscious that his religious life has been de- 
pendent upon the element of love, that he is 
free and happy just in proportion as this ele- 
ment is developed, and that®he is burdened 
just in proportion as it is absent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1866. 








Diep, at his residence in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
on the 19th of Fourth mo., 1866, Levi T. Saozmaxkgr, 
in the 34th year of his age. 

He was an exemplary member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and during the long 
illness that preceded his decease, gave evidence that 
he was prepared to enter into the joys of eternal 
life. 





, at her residence in Milton, Wayne County, 
Indiana, after a painful illness of 4 months, Hutpan 
H. Warp, aged 30 years, daughter of Allen and 
Sarah Griffith. 





The Secretary of “ Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” 
would call the attention of Clerks and other Friends 
to whom the Annual Report has recently been sent, 
and earnestly request them to make collections in 
the different neighborhoods. It is desired to place 
an increased number of teachers in the field, and to 
sustain these, money and clothing are required. 

Henry M. Lana, Secretary, 
No. 30 N. Third street. 


Christ sometimes comes to the redeemed 
soul as rain upon the fleece, in calm and sweet 
serenity. Their hearts are too full for analyzing 
their feelings; but there is a sense of silent un- 
utterable happiness—an absorbing overflow of 
tranquil joy—which disdains the feeble expres- 
sion of the tongue. There hope seems to seize 
upon His strengthening hand, and faith to gaze 
upon His inspiring eye, and love to bury its face 
in His bosom, and humble sorrow to sit at His 
feet'and weep. True, the vision soon dies away, 
‘and leaves us to the drearier duties of the day, 


its burthen and heat; but the dew of the morn- 
ing will lie upon that Christian’s soul lon 
after the bright cloud that dropt it hath faded 
away. 
exmnsiiensiifpiitenmniaate 
For the Children. 
THE BRAIN AND NERVES IN ANIMALS. 

T have told you how your mind learns about 
the world around you, and how it makes use of 
its knowledge by means of the machinery of 
your body—the muscles, bones, &c. Your 
mind is in the brain, and uses the brain to 
think with; and from the brain branch out all 
the nerves by which it works all the various 
machinery of the body. Your brain, then, 
may be considered the central workshop of 
your mind; or it is like an engine-room of a 
factory, where the engine is, that keeps the 
machinery in other parts of the building in 
motion. ' 

The different animals have a brain and nerves 
just as you do, and their minds in their brains 
learn about things around them. They do not 
learn so much as your mind does, it is true, but 
they really do learn. If you Jook at a kitten 
when it is just born, it is very much likes 
baby. It does not know anything. But, like 
the baby, it knows more and more every day, 
and when it gets to be a cat it knows a good 
deal; and all that it knows has come to its 
mind in the same way that what you know has 
come into your mind. It has come in through 
its senses. All its knowledge came in at its 
eyes and ears, &c., and got to its brain by the 
nerves. 

The mind in animals, too, uses the muscles 
in the same way that your mind does. Seea 
kitten at play; the muscles that move her 
paws are directed by her mind in the brain, by 
means of the nerves. As she pokes at the 
thing that you hold out to her, the nerves of 
her eyes are telling the mind in the brain all 
the time about the string, and then the mind is 
telling the muscles of the paws what to do. 
See her as she springs to catch the string that 
you draw along on the floor. As she watches 
it, messages are going from those bright eyes 
to her mind in the brain; and then, as she 
springs, messages are sent from her brain to a 
great many muscles in different parts of her 
body. The mind tells the muscles just when 
and how to act; and they all do exactly as the 
mind tells them. A great deal of machinery 
the mind of a eat sets to work when she makes 
a spring to catch any thing. 

What I have told you about some animals is 
true of all. The little insect that flies out of the 
way when you strike at him, has a little brain, 
and there his mind thinks about what it sees, 
and hears and feels, &c., just as your mind 
does ; and when he flies away so quickly from 
the blow that his eyes see coming, his mind 
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tells the muscles to make the wings go. There; 


are nerves that carry messages from his senses 
to the mind in his brain, and there are nerves 
that carry messages from his brain to his mus- 
cles, as there are in you. The brain is very 
small and the nerves are very fine, but they do 
their work well. They make a little telegraph, 
but it is a good one. 

What a quantity of thinking there is done in 
the brains of all the animals in the world! 
How busy their minds are receiving reports 
from their senses, and working all the machinery 
of their bodies. Go out into the garden and 
see the birds, the butterflies, the bees, the flies, 
the ants, the frogs, the toads and the worms; 
they areall busy thinking. They cannot move 
without thinkiog. It is their thinking that 
makes their muscles move them. And they 
think about what they move for. 

Some of them think more than others. The 


has many parts. Though animals do their 
thinking with their brains as we do with ours, 
there is some thinking that we do that they can- 
not. There are some things about which they 
know nothing; but this [ shall tell you about 
in another chapter. 
Worraineton Hooker. 
THE BROOK AND THE POND.—AN ALLEGORY 
FOR THE BENEVOLENT. 
BY A. A. WILLITS. 
“ Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 
Now high the mountain riding, 
The lone vale now dividing, 
Whither away ?’—Sir Robt. Grant. 
Tn the cool and shadowy clough of a distant 
mountain, hard by a mossy sprivg, a little 
brooklet had its birth; and with a pure heart, 
a generous nature, and a lively and cheerful 
spirit, it started upon its course through 


bird thinks more than the worm. Some think | the world, bent on a life of activity and useful- 
faster than others. The humming-bird, that darts | ness. 


so quickly from flower to flower, thinks as fast as 
he works. But the lazy toad is a slow thinker. 
His mind does not work the machinery of his 


muscles much, and so does but little thitking. | 


But even he once and a while thinks quickly. 
Let a fly walk along pretty near him, and he 
will catch it with his tongue so quickly that you 
cannot see just how he does it He watches the 
fly intently, keeping very’still all the while, and 
when it gets near enough, he thrusts out his 
tongue, and the fly is gone. You would hardly 
think that so lazy a looking animal could do 
any thing so quickly. But very nimble is he 
as a fly-catcher if he is not nimble at any thing 
else; and very quickly must the mind in his 
brain think when it is working its fly-catching 
machinery. 

The more an animal thinks, the larger is the 
brain, as compared with the rest of the body. 
Man thinks more than any other animal, and so 
he has a larger brain. But the oyster has 
hardly any thing that can be called a brain, for 
in his still life, shut up as he is in his shell, be 
thinks but little. But such animals as horses, 
dogs, cats, birds, monkeys, &c., have quite large 
brains, fur they think a good deal. Their 
brains, however, are not by any means as large 
as the brain of man is, in proportion to the size 
of the body. 

This is as we should suppose it would be. 
The brain is the machinery with which the 
wind thinks. Now, whenever we see a great 
deal of machinery together at work we know it 
is because there is much to be done by it; and 
when we see a small machine, that has not 
many different parts, we know that it is not in- 
tended todo much. So it is with the mind’s 
thinking machinery. The brain of an animal 
that thinks but little is small and simple; but 
the brain of one that thinks much is large and 
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One day after it had reached the plain, and 
was hurrying on with tinkling feet to™bear its 
tribute to the river, it chanced to pass near by 
a stagnant pond. The pond hailed it— 

Pond.—* Whither away, Master Streamlet ?” 

Brook.—“1I am bearing to the river this 
‘cup of cold water,’ which God has given to 
me.” : , 


Pond.—* You are very foolish to do that; 


you will anced it yourself before the summer is 
uver; we have had a very backward spring, and 
we shall have a hot summer to pay for it, and 
then you will dry up.” ’ 

Brook.—* Well, if there be danger of my 
dying so soon, [ had better work while the day 
lasts; and if I am likely to lose this water from 
the heat, I had better do good with it while I 
have it.” 

And so on it went, singing and sparkling 
upon its useful way. . 

The pond smiled contemptuously upon the 
folly of the “ babbler,” as it styled the brook, 
and settled down very complacently into the 
conviction of the superior wisdom of its own 
covetousness; and so husbanding all its re- 
sources against the imagined day of need, it 
suffered not a drop to leak away. 

Soon the midsummer days came round, and 
very hot days they were, indeed. But what 
was the effect of the heat? Did the little 
brook dry up? Nothing of the kind. Why 
how did it escape? Well, the trees crowded 
to its brink, and throw their sheltering branches 
over it, for it had brought life and refreshment 
to them; and the sun, peeping through the 
branches, only smiled pleasantly upon its dim- 
pled face, as if it said, “ Who could harm you, 
pure and beautiful brooklet?” Indeed, all 
things seemed inspired by similar sentiment to- 
ward it. The birds of the air, after sipping its 
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ver tide, sang its praises in the overhanging 
branches. .The flowers sprang up along its 
border, and reflected their brightest tints from 
its mirror like surface and breathed their sweet- 
est fragrance upon its bosom. The poet came 
to hear the music of its warbling voice, and 
the artist to behold the beauty of its winding 
way. The husbandman’s eye always sparkled 
with joy as he looked upon the line of verdant 
beauty that so plainly marked its course 
through his fields and meadows. Even the 
beasts of the field love to linger by its banks, 
or to stand and drink the pure water from its 

uiet eddies. And so on it went, blessing and 
blessed of all. 

But giving so freely and so constantly, did it 
not exhaust its resources? did it not run dry? 
Not at all ; God sawto that. It carried its full 
cup to the river, and emptied it freely in; the 
river bore it on to the sea, and the sea wel- 
comed it with uplifted hands; the sun smiled 
warmly upon the sea, and the sea sent up its 
vapory“ucense to greet the suti ; the clouds, like 
great censer cups, caught the tribute in their 
capacious bosoms, and the winds, like waiting 
angels of God, took the clouds in their strong 
arms and bore them swiftly away—away to the 
very mountain that gave the little brooklet birth, 
and there, over that cool ravine, they tipped 
the brimming cup, and poured it all buck again; 
and so God saw to it that the little brook, so 
active, so generous, so useful, should never run 
dry. 

Bat how fared the pond? Ah, very differ- 
ent indeed was its fate. In its mistaken pru- 
dence and selfish idleness, it grew sickly in it- 
self and pestilential in its influence, so that all 
beheld it but to dislike it. The farmer sighed 
and shook his head whenever he looked upon 
it. The citizen who came to seek a country- 
seat, declined to purchase as soon as he discov- 
ered it. The artist and the poet saw no charm 
in it, and hastened past it. The beasts of the 
field wet their lips, but withdrew them without 
drinking, and turned away toward the brook. 
The evening zephyr stooped and kissed it—in 
the twilight, by mistake—and caught its mala- 
rious breath, and carried it unconsciously into 
all the homes around. The people of the re- 
gion soon grew sad and sallow, and began to 
shake with ague and to burn with fever; and 
at last, with constitutions well-nigh shattered, 
they were cvmpelled to move away from its 
neighborhood. And finally Heaven, in mercy to 
man and to nature, smote it with the hottest 
breath of the sun and dried it up forever. 

And the wise pondered the history of the 
pond and the brook, and saw how the book 
of nature confirmed and illustrated the book of 
revelation, and how true a saying of the latter 

it was: “ There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
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sweet water and laving their wings in its sil-|creaseth: and there is that withholdeth more 








than is meet, but it tendeth topoverty. The 
liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that wa. 
tereth, shall be watered also himself.’ (Proy, 
ll: 24, 25) 
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ALL LIFE IS BEAUTIFUL. 
BY BELLE BUSH. 


All life is beautiful, the humblest flower 

That cheers the dusty highway with its smlles, 
Has sometbing in it of a heavenly power 

That oft my heart of weariness beguiles. 


The blue-eyed violet of the glen and grove, 
Spring’s sweetest offering, is a thoughtt of God. — 
A tiny poem whispering of his love, 
And making eloquent the soulless clod. 


A shining pebble in the river’s bed 
That scarcely makes a ripple where it lays, 


| May teach a lesson worthy to be read 


By all who murmur at the world’s dull ways. 


The soft green moss we tread beneath our feet, 
The waving grass that carpets hill and plain, 

Take to their generous hearts the dew or sleet, 
And, uncomplaining, greet the Autumnal rain. 


They do not question of its use or power, 

But meekly they receive whate’er is given, 
Thankfnl alike for sunshine or for shower, 

As we should be for all the gifts of heaven. 


There’s nothing comes within our scope of vision, 
From flower to star, from insect up to man, 
But seems to say to us, I have my mission, 
And fill my place in fhe Creator’s plan. 


The world is filled with elements of power 
Which only want the chemistry of Thought 

To make them known, and fill each passing hour 
With wonders mightier than the past ere wrought. 


Earth, air, and ocean, teem with life unseen— 
Undreamed of by the Sages of our time; 

Its subtle links pass not before the screen 
On which are shadowed all our hopes sublime. 


We need not wander far in quest of Truth; 
She has her habitation everywhere: 

The rose is one, and the warm heart of youth 
Receives, whene’er it seeks, her jewels rare. 


We might see more, if we were not so blinded 
By lusts of earth, its pomps and fleeting shows; 
And richer grow in soul, were we so minded 
To, read the lessons Nature’s works disclose. 


We walk with faltering feet and downcast eyes 
Through God’s vast treasure-house of truth and 


And feel not half the heavenly harmonies 
That float around us from the realms above. 


We think too meanly of the world without, 
Too little of the wonderous world within, 
O’er canopied in each, and wrapped about 
By the dear love that knows no storms or sin. 


Like moles or bats men grope their way through life, 
Dazed by the light their lamps of wisdom give, 

Or all absorbed in petty cares and strife, 
Heart-starved, in poverty of Soul they live. 


Why is it thus? since God such bounteous stores 
Has spread before us, why not use it all? 

Why sit like beggars starving at the door 
Where plenty smiles, nor heed his generous call? 


—_ 
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Qh! could our souls but rise above the din 

Of the world’s discord, and lose its greed of gain, 
Then might we turu to the great world within 

And dwell where order, peace and beauty reign. 


Then should we trace in every thing we see 
The love that gives us what so e’er we need, 
And feel our souls grow large in liberty, 
The liberty that makes us free indeed. 


The liberty of love fraternal, deep, 
The conqueror of envy, fear and scorn, 

The love that feels with sorrow’s child to weep, 
And in God’s Kingdom knows no lowly born. 


Sach love would briug to us the fruits of peace, 
The golden harvest waited for so long, 

When wars and rumors of them all shall cease, 
And Freedom be our universal song. 


Ah! holy love, God speed the blessed day,. 

When thou shalt reign o’er all the realms of earth, 
And bold o’er human hearts thy gentle sway, 

Till they look up and owa their heavenly birth. 
Then will they go as angels do, to trace 

The mysteries of life in all things here, 
And wear its beauty and the nameless grace 

Of the bigh soul that knows no doubt or fear. 

BetvipeRs Seminary, June 8th. 

sri 


From the “ Chimney Corner ” in The Atlantic Monthly. 
VENTILATION. 
(Concluded from page 362.) 

The ventilation of private dwellings in this 
country is such as might be expected from that 
entire indifference to the laws of health, mani- 
fested in pubtic establishments. Let a person 
travel in private conveyance up through the 


valley of the Connecticut, and stop fora night at 
the taverns which he will usually find at the end 


of each day’s stage. The bed-chamber into 
which he will be ushered will be the concen- 
tration of all furms of bad air. The house is 
redolent of the vegetables in the cellar,—cab- 
bages, turnips and potatoes ; and this fragrance 
is confined and retained by the custom of clos- 
ing the window-blinds, and dropping the inside 
curtains, so thet neither air nor sunshine enters 
in to purify. Add to this the strong odor of a 
new feather-bed and pillows, and you have a 
combination of perfumes most appalling to a 
delicate sense. Yet travellers take possession 
of these rooms, sleep in them all night with- 
out raising the window or opening the blinds, 
= leave them to be shut up for other travel- 
ers. 

The spare chamber of many dwellings seems 
to be an hermetically closed box, opened only 
twice a year, for spring and fall cleaning; but 
for the rest of the time closed to the sun and 
the air of heaven. Thrifty country house- 
keepers often adopt the custom of making 
their beds on the instant after they are left, 
Without airing the sheets and mattresses ; 
and a bed so made gradually becomes perme- 
ated with the insensible emanations of the hu- 
man body, so as to be a steady corrupter of the 
atmosphere. 
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In the winter, the windows are calked and 
listed, the throat of the chimney built up with 
a tight brick wall, and a close ‘stove is intro- 
duced to help burn out the vitality of the air. 
In a sitting-room like this, from five to ten 
persons will spend about eight months of the 
year, with no other ventilation than that gained 
by the casual opening and shutting of dvors. 
Is it any wonder that consumption every year 
sweeps away its thousands ?—that people are 
suffering constant chronic ailments,—neuralgia, 
nervous dyspepsia, and all the host of indefinite 
bad feelings that rob life of sweetness and 
flower and bloom ? 

A recent writer raises the inquiry, whether 
the community would not gain in health by 
the demolition of all dwelling-houses. That is, 
he suggests the question, whether the evils 
from foul air are not so great and so constant, 
that they countervail the advantages of shelter. 
Consumptive patients far gone have been known 
to be cured by long journeys, which have re- 
quired them to be day and night in the open 
air. Slecp under the open heaven, even 
though the person be exposed to the various 
accidents of weather, has often proved a mi- 
raculous restorer after everything else had 
failed. But surely if simple fresh air is so 
healing and preserving a thing, some means 
might be found to keep the air in the house just 
as pure and vigorous as it is outside. 

An article in the May number of “ Harper’s 
Magazine ” presents drawings of a very simple 
arrangement by which any house can be made 
thoroughly self-ventilating. Ventilation, as 
this article shows, consists in two thiogs,—a 
perfect and certain expulsion from the dwelling 
of all foul air breathed from the lungs or aris- 
ing from any other cause, aud the constant 
supply of pure air. 

One source of foul air cannot be too much 
guarded against,—we mean imperfect gas- pipes. 
A want of thoroughness in execution is the 
sin of our American artisans, and very few gas- 
fixtures are so thoroughly made that more or 
less gas does not escape and mingle with the 
air of the dwelling. ‘There are parlors where 
plants cannot be made to live, because the gas 
kills them ; and yet their occupants do not seem 
to reflect that an air in which a plant cannot 
live must be dangerous for a human being. 
The very clemency and long suffering of Na- 
ture to those who persistently violate her laws 
is one great cause why men are, physically 
speaking, such sinners as they are. If foul air 
poisoned at once and completely, we should 
have well-ventilated houses, whatever else we 
failed to have. But because people can go on 
for weeks, months, and years, breathing poisons, 
and slowly and imperceptibly lowering the 
tone of their vital powers, and yet be what they 
call “ pretty well, I thank you,” sermons on 
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ventilation and fresh air go by them as an idle 
song. “I don’t see but we are well enough, 
and we never took much pains about these 
things. There’s air enough gets into houses, 
of course. What with doors opening and win- 
dows occasionally lifted, the air of houses is 
generally good enough ;’—and so the matter is 
dismissed. 

Ose of Heaven’s great hygienic teachers is now 
abroad in the world, giving lessons on health 
to the children of men. The cholera is like 
the angel whom God threatened to send as 
leader to the rebellious Israelites. ‘ Beware 
of him, cbey his voice, and provoke him not ; 
for he will not pardon your transgressions.” 
The advent of this fearful messenger seems 
really to be made necessary by the contempt 
with which men treat the physical laws of their 
being. What else could have purified the 
dark places of New York? What a wiping-up 
and reforming and cleansing is going before 
him through the country? At last we find 
that nature is in earnest, and that her laws can- 
not be always ignored with impunity. Pois- 
oued air is recognized at last as an evil,—even 
though the poison cannot be weighed, meas- 
ured, or tasted; and if all the precautions 
that men are now willing to take could be 
made perpetual, the alarm would be a blessing 
to the world. 

—— ——-—~«er 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 


At the Anthropological Society, a paper was 
read “Qn the Archaic Anthropology of the 
Zetland Islands,” by Dr. Hunt. The author 
of the paper gave an account of a recent visit 
made by him to the Zetland Islands, with the 
object of investigating the antiquarian relics 
reported to exist in those Islands. He first 
visited Unst, the most northerly of the group, 
but found that the chief objects of interest had 
been previously explored. He proceeded to 
examine the other islands, and described various 
points of antiquarian interest in several of them. 
He gave a detailed account of the discovery of 
an underground structure of considerable di- 
mensions, from which were dug a large number 
of rough stone implements, resembling in form 
and size those that have been found in Persigny- 
le-Grand, in France, and the objects of which 
have occasioned considerable discussion. These 
implements (which are not of flint, as are those 
of Persigny) were exhibited to the Society, and 
the uuthor mentioned the various theories 
current as to the uses of these and similar stone 
implements, stating at the same time his opin- 
ion that any definite conclusion as to the pur- 
posés or age of these objects could not be de- 
cided from the present data. He considered 
the subject as one of great importance, and 
deserving of further investigation by the society. 
The author of the paper mentioned, in couclu- 
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sion, the various gentlemen to whom he had 
been indebted for acts of courtesy whilst prose. 
cuting his investigations, and mentioned e. 
pecially the liberal donation of the Earl of Zet. 


land to assist in carrying out the researches: 


which had beeo made under the auspices of 
the Anthropological Society. Mr. Tate, who 
accompauied Dr. Hunt to the Shetland Islands 
and assisted in his explorations, made a sepa 
rate report respecting the antiquities and human 
remains found in Unst, the most northerg 
island, where he pursued his investigations while 
Dr. Hunt proceeded further south. He de. 
scribed particularly the remains of two ancient 
burial places enclosed within circular walls on 
a hill- 100 feet high, also an underground 
chamber about 30 feet long that had contained 
urns, some of which were large enough to hold 
four or five quarts of. liquid. He mentioned 
that these and similar places of burial had been 
generally constructed on the highest hil!s, some 
of them having been found at a height of 1500 
feet. At Ness five cairns had been discovered 
in the hollow of a sandbank, where the sand 
had been blown away by the wind. Skeletons 
were found within, and two of them were lying 
on abed of fish bones two feet thick.— Exchange 
uper. 
oaascensinlllipiiaanensite 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

THE EFFECTS OF TREES UPON CLIMATE. 

In concluding what we have to say in regard 
to the effects of trees upon the various phe 
nomena of the seasons, we have to consider their 
influence in preventing freshets, and the drying 
up of our’ ponds and streams by evaporation and 
other methods. We have before referred to the 
action of the wind in blowing both cold and hot, 
causing rapid freezing in the one case, ands 
rapid thawing in the other; and that the only 
barriers on the large scale which we can erect 
to control its effects must be those which nature 
herself offers to our hands, and “ only asks us 
but to spare,” that is, the forests. As we have 
before remarked, the unobstructed blowing of 
the wind causes the rapid abstraction of calorie 
in those cases where it is colder than the ob- 
jects with which it comes in contact, and a8 
rapidly imparts heat when the reverse is truae— 
that is, when the wind is warmer than those ob- 
jects. Evaporation also goes on in a greater or 
less degree when the air is not saturated with 
moisture under all degrees of temperature. 
We can easily convince ourselves of this by ex- 
posing a piece of wet cloth to a current of ait 
when the temperature is very low even, and we 
shall find that notwithstanding it freezes at once 
under these conditions, it very rapidly becomes 
dry. From this we can understand how snow 
and ice waste in very cold weather. In addition 
to the waste caused by evaporation from water 
surfaces exposed to the action of the winds, the 
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land surfaces of course are also subjected to’ 


more striking. This we are aware does not 


the same action, and by this means one of the| agree with the evidence of our senses in regard 


t sources of supply by which the streams, 
which under other conditions are kept in a 
steady flow, is cut off. Freshets, as they are 
called, are also one of the principal causes of 
the extreme low stages of water in our ponds 
sod streams, which are now so much complained 
of: They are produced by the rapid concentra- 
tion of water in the streams, and in this country 
this result is brought about in most cases by 
the sudden thawing of snow and ice, sometimes 
assisted by rain, but mainly dependent upon 
the blowing of warm winds. In the woods, as 
every one is aware, the snow remains much 
longer than in the open country, and as of 
course it lies level there, the ground protected 
by it, and also by a coating of fallen leaves, is 
but little, if any, frozen in our most severe win- 
ters. When a thaw begins the porous nature 
of the soil and the obstructions presented by a 
mass of leaves, together with the hollows be- 
tween the trees, and many other obstacles which 
are only found in the forests, retain the water 
uotil it sinks into the earth, when it slowly 
trickles through its pores to the small streams 
and ponds which supply the rivers, which by 
this process are kept in an equal state of flow. 
But in the open country the surface of the 
ground is more regular and the soil more tom- 
pact, while in winter it is often frozen to a great 
depth, and as the snow is usually blown into 
heaps, the frost penetrates irregularly, so that 
in the bare spots a long time is required before 
itis thawed. Under these circumstances, when 
the weather becomes warm or rain falls, the 
water at once concentrates in the ponds and 
small streams. These in their turn pour out 
their overflowing contents, and thus cause those 
floods which every year do so much mischief in 
portions of our country. It is quite easy for 
any one to verify, by a simple experiment, how 
much more rapidly snow and ice is dissolved 
when exposed to air in motion than when at the 
same temperature it is subjected to the action 
of the atmosphere where no lateral current ex- 
ists. Take, for the experiment, equal parts, by 
weight, of snow, and as nearly as possible of the 
same density. Place each portion in separate 
vessels, (earthenware bowls of the same size will 
answer the purpose well); then place the 
bowls on tables of the same height in different 
parts of the room, where the temperature is 
very nearly equal, and subject the one to air 
put in motion by the process of fanning, while 
the other is left undisturbed. As the result of 
this experiment it will be found that snow which 
is left in quiet to the action of the warm air 
will be many times longer in thawing than the 
other, which is subjected to the air in motion. 
If we cover the one bow! with a piece of paper 
or any slight covering the effect will be still 
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to the use of a fan when suffering from heat ; 
but we must remember that if we should chance 
to be placed in an atmosphere much warmer 
than our bodies we should come to a very differ- 
ent conclusion. We should then understand 
what is meant by the “‘ wind feeling like the hot 
blast from a furnace.” 

In writing a series of articles upon subjects 
of such widespread and varied importance as 
those under consideration, we are compelled by 
the very nature of the case to leave unnoticed a 
vast number of facts of much interest to our 
readers, and our endeavor has been to discuss 
those points which seem to us to be of the 
most practical value: that is, to give such facts 
as may furnish a reason for action in certain di- 
rections, and over which we have control to 
some extent, and for which we are therefore 
more or less responsible. 


—E 


VOLCANOES. 


In a letter addressed to the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. Fouqué, who visited Santorino 
at the time of the great volcanic eruptions, 
gives an account of various other places in 
Greece where similar disturbances occur. One 
of the most important is the crater of Methuna, 
mentioned by Strabo, and which had hitherto 
escaped the investigation of geologists. This 
place is rich in mineral springs, and one of 
them, M. Fouqué says, is extremely rich in 
bicarbonate of potash, and evolves a consider- 
able quantity of carbonic acid. Moreover, at 
the Solfatara of Sousaki, he has discovered a 
grotto of the same nature as the Grotta del 
Cane, at Naples, where dogs are suffocated by 
the carbonic acid which occupies the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere, in accordance with 
the laws of gravity, while men, in consequence 
of their erect posture, escape its influence. The 
grotto of Sousaki is richer in carbonic acid than 
the Neapolitan one, and its evolution is owin 
to an old eruption of serpentine, the ahaaal 
age of which our author thinks he can deter- 
mine. In the island of Milo, he has found 
emanations of carbonic acid, in some instances 
mixed with hydrosulphuric acid. There are 
ten different points of the island where such 
emanations occur. One of them is accompanied 
with a!l the circumstances attending those of 
the Salinellas of Sicily. At four other points 
there is no evolution of gas, notwithstanding 
the high temperature he has ascertained in the 
air. All the various eruptions of Milo are not 
of the same geological period. The western 
region of the island is almost entirely volcanic, 
and there are much fewer rocks of ancient date 
than had been hitherto supposed. M. Fouqué 
has also measured the principal summits of the 
island, which will enable him to make a better 
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their efforts, old Nile keeps his secret still, hig 
source being a virgin spring, of whose waters no 


map of the island than the existing ones. At 
Santorino the volcanic action continues; the 
detonations continue, and new points of activity 
have manifested themselves. Professor Silves- 
tri has also written to the academy to describe 
an earthquake which was felt throughout the 
eastern part of Sicily. There were ‘wo shocks, 
one lasting three seconds, and another five. All 
this confirms what had been said regarding the 
general volcanic activity at that time all over 
the northern regions of the Mediterranean.— 
Manchester Weekly Times. 





From the London Review. 
THE SOURCE OF THE NILE.* 

Mr. Baker’s work is full of interest—in parts, 
profoundly exciting; the pictures suggested, 
rather than described, are often wild in the ex- 
treme, while the narrative of personal suffering 
has been very seldom paralleled in the annals 
of travel. It must be observed, moreover, that 
Mr. Baker has not labored and endured in vain, 
since he has discovered one of the most extra- 
ordinary lakes hitherto known to exist in Africa. 
Having stated thus much, which we do with the 
greatest pleasure, we feel bound to add that, in 
imagining he has solved the problem of the Nile 
—that is, found the spot at which its mysterious 
head emerges from the earth—he js cherishing 
a mere delusion. The source of the Nile is at 
this moment as little known as it was in the 
time of Julius Caesar, and it almost surpasses 
our comprehension how a traveller eo intelligent 
and so well informed as Mr. Baker should fail 
to be conscious of this. To make use of a com- 
mon expression, Mr. Baker and all other trav- 
ellersin Central Africa have been simply beat- 
ing about the wrong bush, while the bird they 
are in search of lies hidden far off in another. 
Yet Mr. Baker, Captain Speke, and Captain 
Burton, may be almost said to have touched the 
great river with their finger, and to have looked 
wistfully in the direction from which, through 
utterly unknown lands, it comes rolling towards 
the Victoria Nyanza, into which it flows in a 
deep flood twohundred and forty feet in breadth, 
and with a current of four milesan hour. This 
is the Nile whose source it is necessary to dis- 
cover—a thing which no one has yet done or 
even attempted; but, until this shall be done, 
it will be wrong to take credit among civilized 
nations for having thrown light upon a subject 
which philosophers and conqucrors have desired 
to illuminate in vain. Bruce, Burton, Speke, 
Grant, Baker, have deserved well of the public, 
by exploring new regions, and adding largely 
to our geographical knowledge; but, in spite of 


* The Albert N’Yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, 
and Explorations of the Nile Sources, By Samuel 
White Baker, M, A., F.R. G.S. With Maps, Illus- 


trations and Portraits. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 
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journey before it reaches the lake. 





civilized man has yet tasted. The Kitangul 
rises far away towards the south-west, and ity 
course is known to the natives for eighteen dayg 
How much 
farther its stream must be followed ere the lak 
or tarn is reached inthe Blue Mountains, whose 
lofty summits, from the shores of the Nyanza, 
may be dimly discerned by the telescope in the 
south-west, no one can decide; but wherever 
this tarn may be, that is the source of the Nile, 
We say this under the impression that the ac. 
counts which former travellers have given are 
correct. 
still larger than the Kitangulé, falling into the 
Victoria Nyanza, both from the east and west, 
and it will be necessary to trace every one of 
these to its well-spring before we can be said to 
have cleared up the mystery which for three 
thousand years has defied the learning, the en- 
terprise, and the energy of man. ‘To return, 
however, to the Kitangulé; after pursuing a 
north-easterly course for thirty-five or forty 
days, it falls into the Victoria Nyanza, which 
it traverses in part, as the Rhone does the Lake 
of Geneva ; it then, through a gap in the rocks, 
breaks forth from the lake, and pushes its way 
through a channel honestly marked in parts 
with dots in the maps, to intimate that no one 
has followed its current the wholeway. It may 
be assumed to be the same river which is again 
fallen in with farther on, and which flows into 
the Albert Nyanza; but beyond this the un 
certainty increases. No doubt Mr. Baker was 
told of a stream which issued from the lake, 
and this stream he fairly enough infers to be the 
White Nile; but before anything is positively 
stated about that river, much research and inves- 
tigation will be needed. IfGreat Britain should 


think it worth while, the only plan for ensuring . 


success would be to appoint a commission of 
travellers—ethnologists, geographers, geologists, 
botanists, photographers—who should survey 
the whole lake region of Central Africa, and be 
accompanied by a military escort sufficiently 
strong to remove from the explorers all idea of 
danger. A small screw steamer should be ta 
ken, and put together on the lakes one after 
another, so that the whole of their shores might 
be examined and described. On the return of 
these commissioners, after completing their la- 
bors, we might truly be said to have discovered 
the sources of the Nile—but not till then. 
One practice of our travellers we cannot suf- 
ficiently condemn—we mean that of imposing 
English names on African rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains and falls. Why should the White Nile 
forfeit its ancient appellation, and be lost to 
geography. by being transformed into the Som- 
erset? What had Lord Ripon or Sir Roderick 
Marchison to do with the Nilotic cataracts, that 


There may, however, be other rivers, . 
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we should find their names associated with that 
of Mumbo Jumbo in the Mountains of the 
Moon? What has the Queen of these realms 
to do with one of the great lakes, or her lament- 
ed consort with the other? Our courtier trav- 
ellers forget themselves when they revolutionize 
geography after this fashion. If we had con- 
quered the country and converted it into a col- 
ony, such a practice might be tolerable; but, as 
the case now stands, it is altogether absurd, and 
we trust that, through reverence for science, 
geographers will firmly set their faces against 
go incongruous a mixture of names. Should 
foreign travellers follow the example set them 
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- by our countrymen, what a strange aspect would 
“ the surface of Africa soon present, studded 
t with Danish *Swedish, French, German, Italian, 
of Spanish, Portuguese and Greek names, jumbled 
to | Up with negro appellations, unpronounceable by 
“ the European tongue, and with the grand no- 
- nomenclature of the Koran! Having made 
. these remarks—which apply to-the proceediaogs 

‘ of nearly all recent travellers, whe, considering 
ty their strong propensity to transform everything, 
ch may deserve our gratitude for not obliterating 
ke Cairo and Damaseus from the map of the world, 
rs and calling one Hutchison and the other Mur- 
ay chison towns—we go on to observe that, viewed 
rts merely as a book of travels, Mr. Baker’s work 
me is entitled to high praise. It would be difficult 
ay to exaggerate the intrepidity displayed both by 
is him and his wife, who may truly be regarded 
nto as one of the most unflinching and devoted of 
> her sex. It is impossible to contemplate with- 
ras out strong sympathy, not the perils she en- 
ke, countered, which we estimate as nothing, but 
‘he the miseries from fever, from ague, from hunger, 
ely from thirst—above all, from the effects of a sun- 
m4 stroke which nearly puta period to her exis- 
ald tence in the most odious solitudes on the surface 
ing. of this globe. 

of From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
- EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 
4 IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES BY LEPSIUS. 
tly /The London Athenzewm publishes the follow- 
of ing extract from a letter written by M. Lepsius, 
tas under date of 21st of April, 1866, giving an 
fer account of the discoveries he has recently made 
ght in Egypt: ; ; 
1 of “On leaving Port Said one of the engineers 
ae of the Isthmus told me that he had seen a 
red short time before a Greek inscription in San, 
| which I very soon found out. It was the corner 
vaf- only of an inscription, the body of which was 
ing still covered with masses of old rubbish. A 
une part of this, as well as the rubbish, had by ac 
Vile cident fallen down twelve or fourteen days be- 
to fore we arrived there, and had revealed the 
om. corner of the inscription. I employed some 
rick boys to clear the rest of the stone from the 


rubbish which lay above, and had the good 
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fortune to discover it to be a great bilingual 
inscription, in a perfect state of preservation. 
The hieroglyphical inscription has thirty-seven, 
the Greek no less than seventy-six, lines of 
considerable length in small letters, contain- 
ing much more text than the inscription of 
Rosetta. 


“Tt is also found that the demotie inscrip- 


tion on this monument was ordered to be added 
by the priests, ‘on astone or brass stele, in the 
sacred writing of the Kgyptians and ia Greek 
characters.’ This is unfortuntaely wanting; but 
it is evident how precious the other two texts, 
every word of which is perfectly legible, from 
the beginning to the end, must be for hiero- 
glyphical studies. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion are not less interesting. It is dated the 
9th year the 7th Apelleeus—17 Tybi, of the 
reign of EKuergates 1. The priests of. Egypt 
came together in Canopus to celebrate the birth- 
day of Euergates 1. on the 5th Dios, and his 
assumption of the royal power on the 25th of 
the same month, when they passed the decree 
here published. They enumerate all the good 
deeds of the king, amongst them the merit of 
having recovered in a military expedition the 
sacred images carricd off in former times by 
the Persians, and order great honors to be paid 
in reward for his services. 


“ One of these rewards is a feast to be cele- 


brated in honor of the king and queen on the 
day of the rising (or coming forth per?) of the 
shaa (or crowns) of Isis, which the priests call 
the first day of the year; and another honor is 
a second feast of the same gods, introduced 
every fourth year between the Epigomena and 
the first Thoth, in order as it is clearly stated, 
to avoid henceforth the inconvenience that 
some of the great feasts relating to the summer 
were, by the wandering of the civil year, cele- 
brated in the winter and others in the summer 
which belonged originally to the winter. 


“Thus we have the whole theory of the two 


years—one in use amongst the people, the other 
known by the priests, as I had stated in my 
Chronology, and against which a new theory 
had been started by M. Brugsch in his never- 
theless interesting ‘ Materiaux.’ As the stone 


was not excavated by M. Mariette, whose kind 
reception and whose full permission to study 
and to work in the Museum at Bulaq I have to 
acknowledge, I am sure that it is entirely with 
his consent that I shall publish this important 
inscription as soon as possible after my return 
to Berlin. 

“At the Isthmus I found a series of Persian 
monuments of the time of Darius to commemo- 
rate his work of the canal between the Red Sea 
and the Nile ; two of them were hitherto called 
Serapis and Cambyses, the third was only lately 
removed by the engineer of the Isthmus. It is 
remarkable that on one of the blocks near Shatuff 
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made known by M. de Roziére, of the French 
expedition, the wame of Darius is written in 
cuneiform characters, but in a cartouche of 
entirely Egyptian form. M. Mariette, at whose 
order, on the request of M. de Lesseps, the 
blocks were laid open, will publish these frag- 
ments in the July number of the Ievue Arché- 
ologique. 

“ Lastly, I have to tell you that I believe we 
found the ruins of Hauaris (Avaris) on the 
spot where we pitched our tents for a night in 
the neighborhood of Pelusium, and where it had 
been always expected to be found.” 


ITEMS. 

The Peace Conference is to be keld at Prague. 
The preliminaries thereto, as agreed upon, are as 
follows : 

Austria is to withdraw from the German Confed- 
eration, and is to lose Venetia and her part of 
Schleswig Holstein. Austria is also to pay ten mil- 
lion dollars to her adv-rsaries for the expenses of 
the war. The German States north of the Maine are to 
form a union under the guidance of Prussia. The 
German States south of the Maine are to form an ing 
dependent union. 

Tse Freepmen.—Superintendent Alford reports 
that in the Southern States there are 1,002 Freed- 
men’s schools, 1,409 teachers and 91,413 scholars. 
South Carolina and Virginia has the largest number 
of scholars reported, being respectively 12,017 and 
11,784. In North Carolina the number of colored 
pupils daily attending school averages 9,034. The 
District of Columbia has 74 schools, 132 teachers 
and 6,552 scholars. Reuben Tomlinson, Superin- 
tendent in schools in South Carolina, reports that 
“the educational efforts of the past term have had 
another result not less satisfactory than the progress 
of the colored children—a growing conviction among 
the white residents favorable to theireducation. In 
many districts the bitterness that was openly mani- 
fested toward Yankee teachers is abating, and, in 
in some cases, requests have been made for northern 
teachers to be sent to their neighborhoods.” In 
several localities in that State the colored people 
have interested themselves in the erection of school- 
houses, and have defrayed an equitable proportion 
of the expenses. 

The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Georgetown has made application for au- 
thority to place Stewart county, Georgia, under mar- 
tjal law, on account of the indisposition of the civil 
authorities to do justice to the freedmen. 

It is fearful to read the accounts of wrong and 
violence done to the blacks at the South. In Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, great outrages have been committed, and 
there appears little prospect of a cessation of these 
wrongs. 

The teachers of “‘ Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia fur the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” 
located at South Garolina, five in number, have come 
North, on account of the sickly season. They desire 
to return to their duties as early as practicable. In 
order to keep them in the field, it will be necessary 
to increase tbe funds of the Association. There is 
urgent need that the labors of these faitbful and earn- 
est teachers should not terminate, and we trust that 
the many whose hearts are in this cause will not 
weary, but continue to do what they can to aid the 


grateful and long-suffering freedmen in the efforts 
for education. 


























Journal of John Comly- +--+ +++ -+eeeeeeeeee $ $2 40 

“ John Woolman---.---+seeeeeees 100 12 

“ Tiugh Judge occccccceccecccceecs 100 1D 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. -- - 75 90 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols-----++-----++-+++ 800 9 80 
Coburn’s Review. -- +--+... se eeeeceereeeees 50 65 
Works of Isaac Penington------+-+--+++++++- 5 00 6 00 
Conversations, &c., by Thus. Story--------++- 100 120 
History of Delaware County-------++++-+++++ 3 00 3 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition---+++ -+++-++++++ 100 1” 
Letters by Ann Wilson----+-+++++++eeeeeree 75 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry--------+- 50 60 
Law’s Address to the Clergy-+-++++++++++++ 40 50 
Evenings with John Woolman--------++-++++ 50 0 
The Conciliator-------..-+- oo Ce Cece ccesecece 20 2 
The Children’s Friend. -- «+ +--+ ++ ese eeeeeee 15 2 
Priscilla Cadwallader: ------++-+ te teeeeees 50 0 
Conversation on the Queries: ------++-+++++++ * 30 40 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)------------ 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts ------------ 265 800 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts---------- 85 100 
Winnowed Wheat---------e0eeceeeceeeecees 00 125 
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ground, will be promptly attended to. 


R. G. Gardiner, presidirg elder of the colored 


district of the Kentucky Conference of M. E. Church, 
was brutally mobbed on the 24th: inst., in George. 
town, Scott county, Kentucky. 

—_— 


_ SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t, 


At Office. By mail, 
2 00 


1 
Devotional Poetry, Testjmonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 


Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriuge Certificates, &c. &c, 


Eu™or ComLy, 


ATON FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding School, 
situated on the Phila. & Balt. C. R. K. Next Term will 


commence on the Ist of Tenth month next. For Circulars, giv- 
ing fall information, inquire of 


Evan T. Swayne, Principal and Proprietor, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 





ACON ACADEMY.—The Friends’ School, Woodstown, N. J. 
This Institution will be open fur Boarders, Ninth month 24th, 


1866, Terms, $4.25 per week. For Circular, addresss 
818. 4t. 98. 
aaa VALLEY ACADEMY.- The next term of this In- 


Aveustus C. Norns, Principnl, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1806. Whole number of 


pupils last year, 107,—60 bourders, 47 day pupils. Send fora 
Catalogue. 


J. K. Tayior, 4 rincipal. 
84 lut.106. Coatesviile, Chester Co, Pa. 
ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the lst of Tenth month, 
1806, and continue in session twenty four weeks. For Circulars, 
&c, address the Princips), Swituin C. SHortiipes, A.B., 
72 t 929. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


V M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertuker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A genera] assortment of ready-made Coffins, 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and al! other business connected with the 
, 311. ly. was mp. 


YOUNG WUMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
school, or as Governess in a family. Address 
721 tf. E. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 


ere by a Female, a situation as Teacher; qualified to 
iustruct in the usual branches, having had several years’ 
experience. Good recommendations given. Address or apply,to 
emw 6t dvs p81. Emmor ComLy, 144 N. Seventh St. Philas 
ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITOLE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRDING 
ScHoon FoR GiR1s will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For = ee apply for a Circular te 
SRAEL J. URAHAME 
Jane P. GRAHAME, | } Principals 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


HERRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-Wheel Clothes-Wringers, (we con ider them 
the best yet invented for durability anu convenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & Saw, 
$10a630 No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


VHESTERFLELD BOARDING SCHUUL FORK BOYS, situated o@ 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address . . Henry W. Rivewar, 
4766 ¢ 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 
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